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The  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  are  NOT  asking  for  a  vote  for 
«very  woman,  but  simply  that  sex  shall  cease  to  be  a  disqualification  for  the 
franchise. 

At  present  men  who  pay  rates  and  taxes,  who  are  owners,  occupiers, 
lodgers,  or  have  the  service  or  university  franchise  possess  the  Parliamentary 
vote.  The  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  claim  that  women  who  fulfil 
the  same  conditions  shall  also  enjoy  the  franchise. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  this  claim  has  been  conceded,  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  women  will  possess  the  vote,  in  addition  to  the  seven  and 
a  half  million  men  who  are  at  present  enfranchi.?ed. 

The  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  claim  that  a  simple  measure,  giving 
the  vote  to  women  on  these  terms,  shall  be  passed  immediately. 


Constitution. 

Objects. — To  secure  for  Women  the  Parliamentary  Vote  as  it  is  or  may 
be  granted  to  men ;  to  use  the  power  thus  obtained  to  establish  equality  of 
rights  and  opportmiities  tetween  the  sexes,  and  to  promote  the  social  and 
industrial  well-being  of  the  community. 

Methods- — The  objects  of  the  Union  shall  be  promoted  by — 

1.  Action  entirely  independent  of  all  political  parties. 

2.  Opposition  to  whatever  Government  is  in  power  until  such  time  as 
the  franchise  is  granted. 

3.  Participation,  in  Parliamentary  Elections  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment candidate  and  independently  of  all  other  candidates. 

4.  Vigorous  agitation  upon  lines  justified  by  the  position  of  outlawry  to 
which  women  are  at  present  condemned. 

5.  The  orgainising  of  women  all  over  the  counti'y  to  enable  them  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  their  desire  for  political  freedom. 

6.  Education  of  political  opinion  by  all  the  usual  methods  such  as  public 
meetings,  demonstrationis,  debates,  distribution  of  literature,  newspaper 
correspondence,  and  deputations  to  public  representatives. 

Membership.— Women  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  who  approve 
the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Union,  and  who  are  prepared  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  party,  are  eligible  for  membership.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  no  member  of  the  Union  shall  support  the  candidate  of  any  political 
party  in  Parliamentary  elections  until  Women  have  obtained  the  Parlia- 
mentary Vote.     The  entrance  fee  is  One  Shilling. 
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Women's  Vote  and  Men, 

By  Henry  W.  Nevinson. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Emjlisli  Revieiv,  October,  1909.) 


No  one  oould  wonder  if  the  Suffragists  now  said  little  about 
the  object  of  their  contention.  When  a  contest  is  hot  and  the 
danger  mortal,  it  is  not  easy  to  meditate  on  the  far-off  land  for 
which  you  aro  fighting.  As  old-faehioned  Americans  would  say, 
you  can't  climb  Pisgah  with  a  Hotchkise.  Amid  the  dust  and 
tumult  of  the  conflict,  one  has  to  assume  the  promised  land,  or  even 
to  forget  it.  For  the  Suffragists  the  struggle  has  now  become  so 
intense,  its  phasies  change  eo  fast  from  day  to  day,  and  such  elements 
of  abhorrence  and  indignation  have  been  added,  that  the  ultimate 
hope  and  result  of  it  all  cannot  be  much  spoken  of.  In  the  midst 
of  tactics  and  manoeuvres,  in  defence  and  attack,  in  law  courts  and 
police  courts,  in  prison  cells,  during  the  pain  of  hunger  strikes, 
and  under  the  abomination  of  stomach  tubes  forced  against  their 
will  down  their  throats  or  nostrils,  the  women  who  are  fighting  for 
political  rights  in  this  country  have  hardly  time  to  remiamber  the 
full  significance  of  their  aim.  They  are  obliged  to  take  all  that 
for  granted,  and  to  argue  about  it  now  seems  a  little  irrelevant,  a 
little  uninteresting.  The  Vote  to  them  has  become  a  symbol,  a 
summary  of  faith— something  for  which  it  would  be  glorious  to  die, 
something  assured  and  indisputable  that  needs  no  demonstration. 
It  is  to  them  what  the  Cross  was  to  the  Christians. 

In  speaking  of  Suffragists,  I  am  here  thinking  only  of  the 
"Militants."  As  is  well  known,  there  are  many  other  excellent, 
long-established  and  recent  Suffragist  bodies,  which  spend  a  great 
deal   of  energy  in   dissociating  themselves    from    the   "militant" 


societies-  But  for  the  moment  the  "Militants"  are  the  only 
Suffragists  who  count,  because  they  have  realised  the  old  saying  in 
Mill's  "Subjection  of  Women,"  that  "the  concessions  of  the  privi- 
leged to  the  unprivileged  are  seldom  brought  about  by  any  better 
method  than  the  power  of  the  unprivileged  to  extort  them."  Or 
again  (if  one  may  quote  a  still  earlier  advocate  of  their  cause),  they 
remember  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  words,  that  "Prudence  is  ever  the 
resort  of  weakness,  and  they  rarely  go  as  far  as  they  may  in  any 
undertaking  who  are  determined  not  to  go  beyond  it  on  any 
account."  And  so,  if  victory  is  won,  it  will  be  the  "Militants" 
who  win  it,  not  because  they  do  this  or  that,  but  because  they  have 
no  reservations.  1  do  not  mean  that  it  will  be  theirs  to  receive 
the  eniemy's  surrender  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  vicl;ory.  Quite  the 
contrary.  When  the  moment  comes,  the  other  Suffragists  will 
smilingly  enter  the  field  over  the  wreckage  of  battle  and  assure  us 
they  always  knew  reasonable  methods  would  prevail. 

From  women  Suffragists  engaged  in  such  a  conflict  for  political 
rights  as  now  claims  some  attention  even  from  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment and  its  gaolers,  we  ought  not  to  demand  repeated  statements 
of  the  advantages  they  expect  for  women  from  the  franchise.  They 
will  tell  us  if  w'3  ask  them,  but  all  has  now  been  said,  and  the 
pressure  of  immediate  events  is  too  acute  for  abstract  arguments 
on  what  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  of  his  deceptive  "  pledge "  to 
»Suffragists,  has  called  "a  remote  and  speculative  future."  We 
men,  however,  who  cannot  be  so  deeply  and  personally  involved  in 
the  struggle,  and  who,  by  reason  of  our  sex,  necessarily  escape  the 
worst  ignominy  of  the  mob  and  the  most  shameful  outrage  of 
Government  torture— we  have  still  the  opportunitj'  for  calmer  and 
more  extended  views. 

Votes  for   Women   Soon. 

Assuming,  as  we  may,  that  political  rights  will  be  given  at  all 
events  to  the  tax-payere  among  women  within  the  next  few  years, 
we  are  bound  to  consider  how  the  change  will  affect  ourselves  as 
well  as  women.  Most  men  in  opposing  women's  suffrage  dwell 
entirely  on  the  harm  it  will  do  to  women— the  loss  of  womanliness 
and  feminine  influence,  the  overthrow  of  chivalry,  and  the  reduction 
of  "the  strength  that  lies  in  woman's  weakness."     But  these  tender 


and  sentimental  arguments  are  due,  one  must  suppose,  only  to  the  natural 
unselfishness  of  the  opponent's  nature,  just  as  the  fear  that  women  will 
not  vote  enough  "  Dremlnonghts"  and  will  somehow  shock  our  Indian 
Empire  is  due  to  the  householder's  habit  of  thinking  in  Continents. 
Being  plain,  practical  people,  we  others  are  bound  to  consider 
ourselves  as  well  as  the  women  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  and 
tbe  Seven  Seas  will  be  exposed.  We  must  not  allow  any 
exaggerated  or  chivalrous  consideration  for  womanhood  to  blind 
us  to  the  question  of  our  own  interes^te,  nor  must  we  lose  our  sense 
of  proportion  in  pity  for  dear,  shrinking,  and  womanly  qualities 
exposed  to  the  storms  of  freedom.  When  we  hear  the  male  Anti- 
Suffragist  talk  liki3  this,  we  naturally  feel  very  brutal  and  inferior ; 
we  also  feel  much  inclined  to  be  sick ;  but  let  us  restrain  our 
feelings  and  look  the  probable  future  in  the  face,  for  it  concerns 
ourselves. 

What  the   Colonies   Say. 

In  outward  politics— in  elections  and  legislation,  probably  we 
shall  not  be  conscious  of  so  much  change  from  the  women's  vote 
as  is  either  hoped  or  feared.  The  best  experience  we  have  to 
judge  from  is  the  case  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the 
people  are  of  our  own  stock,  living  under  similar  laws,  and  con- 
fronted with  much  the  same  kind  of  problems,  except  that  theirs 
are  on  a  smaller  scale.  Mr.  Pember  Reeves  has  described  the 
absolute  calm  with  which  the  women's  franchise  was  there  received. 
A  chapter  upon  the  subject  in  his  "  State  Experiments  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  "  shows  that  nearly  all  women  use  the  vote,  but 
there  is  no  fuss  or  disorder,  and  very  little  effect  on  the  balance 
of  parties  or  the  tone  of  public  life.  Priestcraft  has  not  been 
strengthened,  as  some  prophets  feared  ;  the  functions  of  the  State 
have  not  been  unduly  extended  ;  and  nothing  has  been  done  to 
impede  progress.  On  all  general  subjects  there  has  been  hardly 
any  distinction  between  the  women's  vote  and  the  men's.  In  fact, 
when  Mr.  Pember  Reeves's  book  was  published  (1902)  the  only 
legislative  changes  that  could  be  definitely  traced  to  the  women's 
franchise  were  some  restrictions  on  drink  and  the  raising  of  "  the 
age  of  consent"  by  three  years. 

Both  are  significant,  for  a  husband's  drunkenness  and  the 
seduction  of  girls  specially  concern  women.       It  seems  likely  that 


in  this  country,  when  women  get  the  vote,  we  men  may  have  stricter 
limitatione  placed  on  our  drinking  and  debauchery.  The  abuses 
surviving  from  the  Middle  -Ages  are  also  probably  more  numerous 
here  than  in  the  Antipodes,  while  the  political  sensia  of  our  women 
will  be  all  the  keener  after  their  pres.ent  struggle  for  the  vote. 
Tha  women  may  insist  upon  legislation  giving  a  wife  the  right  to 
draw  a  share  of  her  husbajid's  wages,  as  in  Germany,  and  intro- 
ducing new  provisions  in  the  divorce  laws,  so  as  not  to  leave  them 
an  indecent  farce  for  the  rich  and  a  useless  mockery  for  the  poor. 
I  can  even  imagine  them  securing  a  law  under  which  a  mother 
might  for  the  first  time  be  declared  at  all  events  part-parent  of  her 

\owTi  legitimate  child. 

The  effect  of  legislation  of  that  kind  would  be  to  make  it  a 
little  more  difficult  for  us  men  to  break  all  the  vows  and  oaths  we 
take  in  marriage;  such  as  that  promise  "With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow,"  which  I  suppose  is  the  commonest  lie  in  the 
kingdom.  As  we  have  promised  all  our  worldly  goods,  the  law 
under  women's  franchise  might  perhaps  induce  ue  to  give  five 
shillings  in  the  pound.  It  is  possible  also  that  laws  in  which 
women  have  a  voice  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  live  by 
sweating  women's  work,  more  difficult  to  escape  the  allowance  to  a 
mother  for  our  bastards,  and  more  difficult  to  keep  a  wife  with  us 
in  the  workhouse  against  her  will. 

But,  after  all,  laws  are  only  made  for  evil-doers,  or  exceptional 
cajses,  and  comparatively  few  of  us  haunt  the  workhouse,  or  have 
bastards ,  or  debauch  girls,  or  starve  our  wives,  or  take  their 
children  from  them.  If  legislation  were  all  that  women's  franchise 
would  effect,  it  would  be  well  worth  fighting  for  certainly,  and 
many  of  the  ancient  abuses  to  which  women  are  subject  for  want 
of  legal  status  would  be  removed,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
aroused  the  present  enthusiasm,  profound  as  religion,  and  unde- 
terred by  martyrdom.  My  own  belief  is  that,  on  the  purely 
political  side,  the  chief  result  of  women's  franchise  as  far  as  men 
are  concerned  will  be  a  general  elevation  and  increase  of  political 
interest.  That  result  has  been  noticed  already  in  Australasia, 
and  during  the  recent  by-elections  in  this  country  many  electors 
have  for  the  first  time  realised  that  there  must  be  some  value  in  a 

•vote  which  women  are  ready  to  die  for.      My  friend,  Mr.  Prevost 
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Battersby,  writing  in  the  Morning  Fost,  regrets  this  tendency.  He 
thinks  the  interest  in  politics  is  already  excessive,  and  perhaps  he 
feiels  an  artist's  horror  of  the  subject.  Like  one  of  the  old  Greek 
poets,  Mr.  Battersby  is  "a  follower  of  war  and  of  the  Muses."  So 
am  I,  and  yet  I  do  not  regret  the  stir,  the  questioning  and  the  zeal 
by  which  the  presence  of  the  woman's  vote  will  transform  the 
stagnation  of  much  in  our  political  life.  As  for  the  languid 
indifferentifit  who  sniffs  at  public  interests  while  cloistered  in  the 
aloofness  of  hie  artistic  treasury,  certainly  Mr.  Battersby  would 
n'ever  deplore  his  extinction.  For  Mr.  Battersby  knows  as  well  as , 
I  know  that  only  in  countries  where  national  feeling  is  high  and 
the  public  conscience  intensely  sensitive  can  either  wars  or  Muses 
he  worth  the  following. 

No   Back-Stairs   Influence. 

But  I  will  agree  with  him  that  the  political  interest,  unless  we 
extend  the  term  past  recognition,  is  not  the  main  thing  in  life. 
All  the  great  teachers  have  insisted  that  the  main  thing  is  the 
condition  of  the  soul,  and  as  we  pass  from  politics  into  that  region 
we  may  just  notice  one  great  change  which  will  be  equally  whole- 
some both  for  the  politics  and  the  souls  of  us  men.  I  mean  the 
disappearance  of  feminine  influence  from  the  back  stairs.  Among 
the  Anti-Suffragists  there  are  two  or  three  clever  women  who  say 
they  have  enough  political  influence  already.  So  they  have,  and 
a  most  poisonous  influence  it  is;  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  in  its 
results,  but  in  its  methods.  They  call  it  indirect,  by  which  they 
mean  what  other  people  call  back  stairs,  and  we  all  know  the  social 
intrigue  and  assorted  flattery  through  which  it  is  exercised.  When 
woman's  influence  openly  enters  the  front  door  of  politics  with  the 
vote,  we  men  may  gradually  see  ourselves  deprived  of  those 
charming  entertainments  at  which  the  hostess  almost  imperceptibly 
cajoles  the  judgment  of  hesitating  editors  or  politicians.  We  may 
see  ourselves  deprived  of  many  such  flattering  attentions,  and  we 
can  only  comfort  our  regret  with  the  knowledge  that  the  dose  of 
poison  in  politics  and  in  our  own  souls  is  being  proportionately 
reduced- 

Coming  a  point  nearer  to  the  centre  of  things,  we  may  expect 
that  women's  franchise  will  sooner  or  later  effect  some  change  in 


our  own  everyday'  manner  to  women.  In  all  sorts  of  subtle  ways 
the  inferiority  of  women  is  now  impreesiad  on  us  from  babyhood. 
The  very  fact  that  we  are  brought  up  by  mothers  and  nursemaids 
has  something  to  do  with  it ;  for,  if  only  by  long  stress  of  habit, 
mothers  and  nursemaids  are  inclined  to  make  most  of  the  male, 
and  it  is  a  very  uncommon  nursery  in  which  the  son  is  not  crowned 
king  above  his  sisters.  The  position  has  the  further  sanction  of 
what  was  once  considered  divine  revelation.  Writing,  I  think, 
with  entire  seriousness,  Sir  Thomgjs  Browne  says : 

The  whole  World  was  mad©  for  man,  but  the  twelfth  part 

of  man  for  woman.      Man  is  the  whole  world  and  the  breath  of 

God :  woman  the  rib  and  crooked  piece  of  man. 

No  one  now  takes  the  story  of  Eden  thus  literally,  but  the 
unconscious  impression  of  it  has  remained  fixed  in  the  habits  and 
thoughts  of  our  people,  whose  education  was  long  almost  limited 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Milton's  line  upon  the  first  man  and 
woman— "He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him"— has  for  many 
women  obscured  all  the  beauty  and  power  and  freedom  of  the  poet's 
works.  And  the  idea  at  the  root  of  it  still  survives,  as  we  see  by 
the  storm  whenever  a  woman  dares  to  assert  the  separate  existence 
of  her  soul  by  adopting  some  form  of  religion  different  from  her 
husband's,  or  by  consulting  any  other  man  upon  the  subject.  In 
denouncing  the  Suffragettes,  a  well-known  minister  in  London 
lately  reached  his  climax  of  abuse  with  the  word  "  Bipeds  !"  It 
was  a  relic  of  the  Mosaic  story  of  Creation  still  pervading  religious 
thought. 

On  Chivalry. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  evil  effect  of  this  doctrine  of  women's 
inferiority,  decreed  by  heaven  and  inculcated  by  nursemaids,  has 
long  been  mitigated  by  the  usages  of  chivalry,  and  if  women  are 
granted  political  equality,  the  blessings  they  receive  from  chivalry 
will  be  lost.  I  recognise  the  beauty  of  the  chivalrous  ideal  as 
much  as  anybody.  The  conception  of  the  courtly  knight  killing 
dragons  without  fear,  and  honouring  women  without  reproach,  is 
always  attractive,  and  it  makes  a  far  better  training  for  Sunday 
schools  than  the  older  doctrine  of  woman  as  a  spare  rib.  But  when 
people  begin  to  talk  about  the  loss  of  chivalry  owing  to  the  vote,  I 


have  the  same  sense  of  sickness  as  when  they  talk  about  the  loss 
of  womanliiiiess  and  about  woman's  weakness  being  her  strength. 
I  much  prefer  to  remember  the  definition  given  by  a  young  curate  in 
Whitechapel  when  he  was  taking  a  party  of  working  people  round  the 
picture  gallery.  Coming  to  a  picture  representing  a  knight  heavily 
clad  in  armour  releasing  a  beautiful  woman  bound  to  a  tree  and 
not  at  all  heavily  clad  in  anything,  he  became  conscious,  perhaps, 
of  the  shock  to  the  habitual  decency  of  the  poor,  for  he  hurriedly 
exclaimed :  "  That,  my  friends,  represents  the  glorious  days  of 
chivalry,  when  knights  rode  about  the  country  rescuing  fair  damsels 
from  other  people's  castles,  and  carrying  them  off  to  their  own !" 

Though  rapidly  conceived,  it  is  the  best  definition  of  chivalry 
I  know.  I  remember  it  with  satisfaction  whenever  I  see  the  men 
in  the  Tube  spring  up  to  offer  their  seats  to  pretty  and  well-dressed 
women,  but  remain  profoundly  occupied  with  the  politics  of  their 
paper  while  a  worn-out  and  draggled  creature  with  a  baby  and  a 
roll  of  butter  sways  from  the  straps  against  their  knees.  I  soe  no 
reason  why  this  chivalry  should  ever  become  extinct,  vote  or  no 
vote.  For  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  well-bred  men  who  can 
rise  to  that  pitch  of  heroism  and  politeness,  provided  the  vote  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  making  all  women  hideous,  which  is  against 
likelihood  and  the  experience  of  our  Colonies. 

Chivalry  would  bo  safe  even  though  Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  fit  of 
repentance,  proposed  plural  votes  for  women.  What  serious  people 
mean  by  chivalry  is,  I  suppose,  the  special  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion due  to  all  women  as  such,  because  they  are  in  some  respects 
physically  weaker,  in  some  respects  more  sensitive,  and  surrounded 
with  the  halo  of  danger  and  pain  from  actual  or  possible  mother- 
hood. "We  honour  them  for  that,  just  as  we  like  an  old  soldier 
for  his  medals  and  a  young  one  for  his  uniform.  But  the  idea  that 
true  chivalry  will  decline  seems  to  spring  from  the  notion  that  a 
vote  will  make  women,  not  only  equal  to  men,  but  the  same.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  a  poplar  is  the  same  as  a  church  because  it 
is  equally  high.  AH  the  old-fashioned  attempts  to  prove  that 
women  are  the  same  as  men,  and  should  have  the  vote  for  that 
reason,  were  beside  the  mark.  It  is  just  because  they  are  different  | 
that  the  votes  of  men  cannot  represent  them. 

Chivalry  has  become  a  mawkish  word,  but  the  honourable  idea 
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......  .  .  ' 

Btill  lingering  in  it  will  remain  ;   and  so  will  good  manners,  and 

the  natural  attraction  between  men  and  women.  It  is  a  fine^  old 
saying  that  "the  King's  Government  must  be  carried  on."  But 
Nature  has  a  much  more  important  thing  to  carry  on  than  the  King's 
Government,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  she  will  go  through  with 
it,  not  suffering  the  country  to  be  depopulated  because  women 
obtain  the  right  of  walking  to  a  polling  station  once  in  five  years. 
For  us  men,  I  think  the  standard  of  manners  towards  women  will 
even  be  raised,  and  our  efforts  to  win  approval  will  become  more 
strenuous.  Suffragists  who  carry  sandwich  boards  and  sell  their 
paper  in  the  streets  tell  me  that  already  the  manners  of  the  working 
people  towards  them  show  a  visible  and  audible  improvement.  The 
poor  are  always  more  sensitive  and  quicker  to  politeness  than 
shop  assistants,  Liberal  stewards,  and  others  of  the  middle  classes, 
because  they  are  nearer  to  suffering  and  less  trammelled  by 
snobbery ;  but  the  improvement  due  to  women's  claim  for  equal 
rights  will  gradually  spread  upward.  The  complacent  sense  of 
natural  and  legalised  superiority,  so  bad  for  us  all,  whether  we  are 
dukes  or  only  men,,  will  be  shaken  when  the  law  and  constitution 
refuse  to  recognise  it.  This  alone  will  make  us  m'en  more  agree- 
able, besides  increasing  our  chance  of  heaven,  and  in  every  class 
throughout  the  country  a  finer  respect  will  be  paid  to  every  woman 
when  she  is  no  longer  debarred  from  equal  citizenship.  For  respect 
generally  varies  directly  with  power. 

The   Cult   of  the   Ministering   Angel. 

The  loss  of  our  assumed  superiority  would,  as  I  said,  make  us 
more  agreeable.  It  would  also,  one  hopes,  save  our  characters 
from  the  invalid  atmosphere  of  all  that  nursing,  coddling,  soothing, 
tending,  and  comforting,  which  we  have  regarded  afi  the  special 
function  of  womien  so  long  that  their  life  is  often  a  perpetually 
occupied  hospital  or  madhouse.  Dr.  Johnson  said  a  man  should 
never  put  himself  out  to  nurse,  but  that  is  exactly  what  almost  all 
the  male  sex  does.  We  live  in  a  sanatorium  with  female 
attendants.  We  have  whined,  "A  ministering  angel  thou!"  till 
we  have  secured  for  ourselves  a  continuous  supply  of  amateur 
nurses,  much  as  we  have  made  women  moral  by  killing  them 
physically  or  socially  if  they  were  not,  and  then  maundering  over 


the  charm  of  their  purity.  We  shall  have  to  give  up  some  of  our 
notions  upon  womaji's  self-sacrifice,  self-abnegation,  and  self-devo- 
tion, in  so  far  as  they  mean  sacrifice,  abnegation,  and  devotion  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  precious  selves.  But  consider  how  much  we 
shall  gain  by  deliverance  from  that  languid  and  hospital  air  in 
which  we  rot  at  ease !  Everything,  like  the  vote,  which  breaks 
down  our  comfortable  doctrines  of  women's  subservience  and 
dependence  on  our  own  well-being,  tends  to  deliver  us,  as  though 
into  the  open  air  of  day.  Let  us  deliver  ourselves  at  all  costt^. 
How  one  sympathises  with  the  man  in  James  Stephens's  poem  of 
"Nora  Criona"! 

"  I've  looked  him  round,  and  looked  him  through, 
Know  everything  that  he  will  do 
In  such  a  case,  and  such  a  case : 
And  when  a  frown  comes  on  his  face 
I  docket  it,  and  when  a  smile, 
I  trace  its  sources  in  a  while. 

"  He  cannot  do  a  thing  but  I 
Peep  and  find  the  reason  why. 
For  I  love  him,  and  seek 
Every  evening  in  the  week 
To  peep  behind  his  frowning  eye 
With  little  query,  little  pry. 
And  make  him,  if  a  woman  can, 
Happier  than  any  man." 

.  ,   .  Yesterday  he  gripped  her  tight, 
And  cut  her  throat— and  serve  her  right. 

Besides  gaining  a  more  agreeable  temper  than  is  there 
described,  and  freeing  ourselves  from  the  fractiousness  of  invalids 
and  spoilt  children,  as  we  lose  our  legalised  assumption  of 
superiority,  we  men  will  also  receive  an  added  and  peculiar  zest 
in  winning  a  woman's  affection  and  trying  to  keep  it.  The 
difficulty  must  in  most  cases  increase,  but  that  alone  will  heighten 
the  joy  of  triumph.  As  equal  opportunities  open  to  women  (and 
the  vote  is  a  symbol  of  equal  opportunities),  fewer  of  them  will  be 
willing  to  marry  "  any  one."      The  thing  will  be  less  of  a  "trade," 
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to  use  Miss  Cicely  Hamilton's  word,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  so 
much  the  bet:er  for  "any  one"— who  is  not  very  nicely  treated 
now,  as  I  think  she  has  remarked.  If  women  re^ach  such  a  position 
that  they  v/ill  marry  only  the  men  they  want,  we  ehall  have  to  put 
ourselves  out  to  win  them.  Sex  is  powerful  but  insufficient,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  amusing  than  to  watch  the  average  sensual 
man  overwhelmed  at  finding  his  average  sensual  charm  thrown  away 
upon  a  woman  who  demands  ever  so  much  more  than  that.  We 
shall  have  to  develop  other  powers  of  pleasing,  and  for  many  of 
us  that  will  imply  a  great  effort- an  effort  which  must  be  main- 
tained even  after  marriage  when  the  woman  enjoys  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  slamming  the  front  door  if  she  can  endure  us  no  longer. 
But  difficult  as  we  may  find  the  struggle,  it  will  surely  be  very 
improving  for  the  condition  of  our  souls,  which  we  have  agreed 
is  the  main  thing  in  life.  Nor,  indeed,  as  I  suggested  before, 
could  we  seek  a  more  splendid  triumph  than  to  win  and  hold  the 
affection  of  one  whose  demand  for  equality  almost  amounted  to 
"antagonism." 

One  of  the  Suffragists  has  told  us  that  a  working  woman, 
speaking  of  her  husband  in  a  London  back  street,  said  the  other 
day:  "He's  a  saver,  and  he  don't  knock  me  about  much,  but  some- 
how he  never  thinks  as  a  woman  counts."  It  is  a  fair  summary 
of  behaviour  among  the  better  kind  of  men.  They  work  and 
practise  thrift ;  they  do  not  knock  women  about  much,  and  per- 
haps they  do  not  even  join  in  the  foul  laughter  of  Members 
of  Parliament  over  the  anguish  inflicted  on  women  by  the  Govern- 
ment's "  forcible  feeding."  But,  blinded  by  long  habit,  they 
Bomehow  never  think  that  a  woman  counts.  The  woman's  vote 
will  help  to  remind  them.  For  the  vote  is  not  only  another 
assurance  that  the  day  has  come  when,  in  Napoleon's  phrase,  the 
eareer  is  open  to  the  talent ;  it  is  above  all  things  a  symbol  of 
personality.  When  women  obtain  it,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  recog- 
nise, as  they  are  beginning  to  recognise  now,  that  their  happiness, 
like  our  own,  lies,  if  anywhere,  in  the  realisation  of  self,  and  not 
in  self-suppression,  self-abnegation,  or  any  of  the  other  dismal 
virtues  we  have  imposed  on  them  for  our  own  comfort.  The 
assertion  of  self,  the  fulfilment  of  function,  is  the  final  object  of 
life.      It  may  not  bring  happiness,  but   without   it   happiness   is 
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impossible,  and  for  women,  as  for  men,  the  methods  of  exercising 
it  are  infinitely  varied.  A  Winchester  master,  whom  we  will  call 
the  Worm  that  Turned,  once  wrote  in  his  report :  "  This  boy  has 
"no  special  aptitude,  power,  or  qualification  ;  will  make  an  excellent 
parent."  We  see  the  fine  satire  of  it  when  applied  to  a  future 
father,  but  it  is  very  much  the  view  we  hold  of  most  women,  though 
it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  a  particular  woman's  true 
function  is  motherhood,  any  more  than  fatherhood  may  be  a  man's. 
Self-realisation  in  place  of  self  suppression— that  has  been  the 
moving  principle  of  the  last  two  or  three  generations  both  for  men 
and  especially  for  women.  It  is  no  new  principle,  being  at  least 
as  old  as  Aristotle,  but  it  has  been  kept  in  the  background  by  rulers 
and  preachers.  I  do  not  deny  that  its  revival  will  effect  great 
■changes  in  our  lives,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  changes  will  b© 
for  the  health  of  our  souls,  as  nearly  all  change  is.  What  increase 
of  happiness  women  themselves  gain  from  the  growing  rights  of 
personality  falls  outside  my  present  subject.  But  how  great  that 
increase  will  be  may  to  some  extent  be  seen  from  the  extraordinary 
'happiness  of  the  women  who  are  now  engaged  in  fighting  for  the 
Vote,  which,  as  I  said,  is  their  symbol  of  jjersonality.  They  are 
transformed ;  they  are  raised  above  themselves  ;  in  the  midst  of 
shame,  mockery,  violence,  and  Government  torture  they  remain 
tranquil  and  full  of  joy.  There  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Nietzsche 
that  a  good  war  justifies  any  cause.  The  Suffragettes  are  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  a  good  war  now,  but  they  have  the  further 
■advantage  of  a  far-reaching  and  profoundly  significant  cause  which 
will  need  no  justification  when  it  is  won. 
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